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This leaf contains lines 3613-3712 from the fourth book, and the first 
31 lines from the fifth book of the poem. The fragment from the fourth book 
tells the second half of the story of Iphis and Avaxarethen; and the opening 
stanzas of the fifth book are an exhortation against avarice, leading up to the 
story of King Midas. 
Iphis, the son of King Theucer, fell in loye with “a Maide of lou astat.” 
The girl, however, did not return his emotions and “tok good hiede to save 
und Kkepe hir wommanhiede.” The young prince was brought to such a des- 
pair by her resistance that “he hath lost al his delit of lust, of sleep, of appetit.” 
On a dark night he wandered to the house of the maiden and, after hewailing 
his tragic lot, hung himself upon the gate-post. 
The morwe cam, the nyht is gon, 
Men comen out and syhe anon 
Wher that this yonge lord was ded: 
Ther was an hous withoute red, 
For noman knew the catise whi; 
Ther was wepinge and ther was cry. 
Araxarethen, however, knew the cause. She took the guilt of Iphis's death 
upon herself, and prayed that no pity should be shown to her as she had 
shown no pity to him. The gods heard her prayer, and changed her into a 
stone “after the forme of hire image of bodi bothie and of visage.” People 
then carried the dead Iphis to the city and set up the stone image of the maid 
above his tomb, with an epitaph telling of their fate. 
The Confessor, who relates this story, draws the moral that despair is 
a grievous thing, “the laste branche of all of Slouthe.’ And the young man, 
the devotee of love, promises that he will take heed: 
Mi will is ferst that thou be schrive; 
Now have I pleinty understonde 
Of Slonthes court the proprete, 
Whereof touchende in my degre 
For evere I thenke to be war. 


The story is taken from the fourteenth book of Ovid's Metamorphoses, 
as is the story of Midas from the eleventh. 

The Confessto Amantis is one of the three main works of John Gower, 
the other two being the Speculum Meditantis and the Vox Clamantis. All three 
works, as seen, have Latin titles, but the works themselves are in three 
different languages: the Speculum Meditantis in French, the I’o.r Clamantis in 
Latin, and the Confessio Amantis in English. John Gower wrote with equal 
ease in these three languages, 4 

The poem, consisting of thirty thousand lines, was composed at the re- 
quest of Richard II, probably in 1383 and 1384. Gower was then fifty-six 
years ol\l, and widely known for his great French and Latin epics. The 
Speculum Meditantis treats of the yices and virtues, seeking to teach the way 
whereby a sinner ought to return to his Creator. (“Coment l’omme peccheour 
Jessant ses mals se doit reformer a dieu et avoir pardoun par l'eyde de nostre 
seigneur Jhesu Christ et de sa doulce Miere la Vierge gloriouse.”) The ox 
Clamantis was suggested by the Jack Straw Rebellion of 1381, pointing out 
the wrongs suffered by the people, and severely condemning the corruptions 
of the age. “The morall Gower” — as his friend Chaucer called him — was 
moyed by high purpose in all his writings. It is rather surprising, therefore, 
to see him in his more advanced years turning to the subject of love. 

Forthi the Stile of my writinges 

Fro this day forth I thenke change 

And speke of thing is noght so strange. 
Nevertheless, the poet’s point of view did not change. Loye was his subject, 
but the old moralist was still in him. He wanted to write 

in such a manner wise 

Which may be wisdom to the wise, 

And play to him that list to play. 

The Confessio Amantis, like Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, consists of a 
string of stories. The idea of the confession itseli — as modern editors, 
especially G. C. Macaulay, remind us — was taken from the Roman de la 
Rose, where also Genius, the priest of Nature, hears the confession. Similarly, 
in Gower’s poem, the young lover went to the woods, imploring, amidst tears, 
the help of Venus. The Queen of Loye was gracious. After various inquiries 
as to the experiences of the young man, she spoke: 

In aunter if thou live, 


Mi will is ferst that thou be schrive; 
And natheless how that it is 


I wot miself, bot for al this 

Unto my prest, which comth anon, 

I woll thou telle it on and on, 

Bothe all thi thoght and all thi werk. 
The worthy priest appeared and the lover's confession hegan, going “on and 
on,” as Venus desired it, 

The stories related by the Confessor — whether the young lover knew 
it or not — were not original. Most of them were borrowed from Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, and the others from the Bible, from various Latin poets, and 
some from Boccaccio. Yet they are arranged in an excellent frame-work to 
illustrate the sevén deadly sins — pride, envy, wrath, sloth, avarice, gluttony, 
and unlawful love. All the nuances of these sins are demonstrated. The first 
book, dedicated to pride, for example, tells stories about hypocrisy, diso- 
bedience, presumption, boasting, and yainglory. 

Gower's style is plain, lacking in dramatie power or humor; yet it is 


interesting. His language is forceful and his octosyllabic verse flows easily. . 


Naturally, in a work of such magnitude, there are bound to be many prosaic 
passages. But it is not necessary to dwell here upon the merits and short- 
comings of John Gower. Once he was looked upon as the equal-of Chaucer, 
an exaggeration which inevitably led to a reaction of neglect, Gower was no 
rival to Chaucer; but modern critics justly regard him as a great craftsman and one 
of the outstanding masters of the Anglo-Norman phase of English literature. 

A large number of existing early manuscripts testify to ‘the unusual 
popularity of the Confessio Amantis during the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. Caxton printed it in 1483, basing his text on three different versions. 
In 1532 Thomas Berthelet reprinted Caxton’s volume, emending it from the 
readings of his own manuscript. Tn 1554 he republished this same edition. 
The Boston Public Library has a beautiful copy of this second Berthelet 
edition, belonging to the Barton Collection. 

The leaf was bought in May 1920. 
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Seigneur Jhesu Christ et de sa doulce Miere la Vierge gloriouse”) “The Vox 
Clamantis was suggested by the Jack Straw Rebellion of 1381, pointing out 
the wrongs suffered by the people, and severely condemning the corruptions 
of the age. “The morall Gower” — as his friend Chaucer called him — was 
moved by high purpose in all his writings. It is rather surprising, therefore, 
to see him in his more advanced years turning to the subject of love. 

Forthi the Stile of my writinges 

Fro this day forth I thenke change 

And speke of thing is noght so strange. 
Nevertheless, the poet’s point of view did not change. Love was his subject, 
but the old moralist was still in him. He wanted to write 

in such a manner wise 

Which may be wisdom to the wise, 

And play to him that list to play. 

The Confessio Amantis, like Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, consists of a 
string of stories. The idea of the confession itself — as modern editors, 
especially G, C. Macaulay, remind us — was taken from the Roman de la 
Rose, where also Genius, the priest of Nature, hears the confession. Similarly, 
in Gower’s poem, the young lover went to the woods, imploring, amidst tears, 
the help of Venus. The Queen of Love was gracious. After various inquiries 
as to the experiences of the young man, she spoke: 


In aunter if thou live, 


Mi will is ferst that thou be schrive; 
And natheless how that it is 


I wot miself, bot for al this 
Unto my prest, which comth anon, 
T woll thon telle it on and on, 
Bothe all thi thoght and all thi werk. 
The worthy priest appeared and the lover's confession began, going “on and 
"as Venus desired it, 
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present vorume was written in A\pril 1444; the last in January 1463. 
Jan Veldener, the printer of the book, was a native of Wiirzburg. He 
began printing at Louvain in 1473, working there for four years, Though 
an excellent craftsman, he did not seem to haye much luck, especially after 
- Johann de Westfalia opened his shop in the same city. In 1477 Veldener 
moved to Utrecht, and from there to the neighboring Kuilenburg, where he 
remained active till 1484. 
Thomas Prince's copy. 
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GOWER, JouNn. Confessio Amantis. 1483. 


A single leaf. 


Hain 7,835. 


Printed with Dutch batarde type, in 


] copy consists of 211 leaves, The size of 
to columns, 46 lines in each. A complete 


the leaf in the Library is 305 X 216 mm. 
This leaf contains lines 3613-3712 from the fourth book, and the first 
31 lines from: the fifth book of the poem. The fragment from the fourth book 
tells the second half of the story of Iphis and Araxarethen; and the opening 
stanzas of the fifth book are an exhortation against avarice, leading up to the 
story of King Midas. 
Tphis, the son of King Theucer, fell in love with “a Maide of lou astat.” 
The girl, however, did not return his emotions and “tok good hiede to save 
and kepe hir wommanhiede.” The young prince was brought to such a des- 
pair by her resistance that “he hath lost al his delit of lust, of sleep, of appetit.” 
On a dark night he wandered to the house of the maiden and, after hewailing 
his tragic lot, hung himself upon the gate-post. 
The morwe cam, the nyht is gon, 
Men comen out and syhe anon 
Wher that this yonge lord was ded: 
Ther was an hous withoute red, 
For noman knew the cause why; 
Ther was wepinge and ther was cry. 
Araxarethen, however, knew the cause. She took the guilt of Iphis’s death 
upon herself, and prayed that no pity should be shown to her as she had 
shown no pity to him. The gods heard her prayer, and changed her into a 
stone “after the forme of hire image of bodi bothe and of visage.” People 
(hen carried the dead Iphis to the city and set up the stone image of the maid 
above his tomb, with an epitaph telling of their fate. 
The Confessor, who relates this story, draws the moral that despair is 
a grievous thing, “the laste branche of all of Slouthe.” And the young man, 
the devotee of love, promises that he will take heed: 
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